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OUR COMPANY. 


Iam a Hatter. Yet I do not mean that I either 
make or sell hats. Iam a Citizen of London, and a 
Liveryman of the Worshipful Company of Hatters. 

It was my uncle’s doing. He was a Hatter, and 
a wine-merchant as well. He carried on business 
in one of those dark narrow streets in the City 
usually selected by men in the wine-trade. On 
entering from the street, you went through a long, 
dark, crowded warehouse, strongly pervaded with | 
the smell of sawdust. You generally ran against | 
something ; sometimes it was a hamper, sometimes | 
it was a truck, sometimes a cat. At the end of 
the warehouse was a small counting-house lit by 
a skylight. Beyond the counting-house was a 
smaller room, also lit by a skylight, like a 
cucumber frame, and furnished with a worn-out 
carpet, an office-table, and two old-fashioned 
horse-hair-covered chairs. My uncle used this room 
for the reception of his best customers, whom he 
would entertain with a chat and a glass of his 
choicest wine. 

My uncle belonged to a race of beings who are 
not so numerous as they were. He had a red face, 
always wore a large, baggy, white cravat, had what 
some irreverent persons might call a bow-window 
figure, and a rich, deep, rather husky voice. He 
was a loud talker, and was very hearty and jovial | 
in his manner when he was good-tempered, but 
rather bullying when he was put out. 

One day I called on him in the City, and was 
closeted with him in the sanctum, imbibing some 
fine Madeira, which he only brought out when 
he was in an amiable frame of mind, when he 
suddenly exclaimed : ‘Tom, my boy, you must be 
a Hatter’ 

I confess I was considerably astonished that my 
uncle, who was generally regarded as a person 
having considerable knowledge of the world, 
should make what appeared so insane a proposal. 
‘A Hatter!’ I said ; ‘why, I am a surgeon.’ 

‘Well aware of it, my dear boy—well aware of 
it” said my uncle ; ‘ but what I mean is, you must 


join our Company’ 


My uncle, it appeared, had been a member of 
the Company all his life. He was free of the 
Company by patrimony, for his father had been a 
Citizen and Hatter, and he had been successively 
one of the Court of Assistants, Renter Warden, 
Second Warden, First Warden, and finally, 
Master. 

I did not quite see the advantage of becoming a 
Liveryman, nor could my uncle explain very lucidly 
wherein it consisted, except that I should have a 
vote for the City ; should be invited to the Com- 
pany’s Livery dinner once a year; and be eligible 
as a candidate for a tenement in the Hatters’ 
almshouses, in the event of my living to an 
indigent old age. However, I took my uncle’s 
word that it was the right thing to do, for he was 
not a man whose proposals it was wise to thwart, 
and he undertook to see me through it. 

First, I had to be made free of the City. This 
was not a very troublesome or expensive piece of 
business; some fees were paid at Guildhall, and a 
day was appointed for me to attend there to take 
up my freedom—that was the phrase. 

On the day appointed, I went with my uncle, 
and was introduced to an official, whom I take to 
have been the Chamberlain. He was a bland, 
dignified, old gentleman, and received me . very 
graciously. I took the oath of allegiance, and 
two or three other oaths of rather a voluminous 
character. I am sorry to say I do not remember 
very clearly what I swore to do or not to do; but 
I have no doubt it was all right ; and I am quite 
sure the old gentleman who administered the oaths 
was not the sort of man to ask any person to pledge 
himself to anything improper. 

After this, a clerk handed to the Chamberlain 
the document which conferred upon me the rights 
of a freeman. I don’t think the rights were very 
numerous, or very important ; and the old gentle- 
man, putting on his glasses, looked at the docu- 
ment, and shaking me by the hand, warmly 
congratulated me on becoming a citizen, 

‘The name of Bodgers ’—— said he. 

‘ Prodgers,’ said my uncle. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the old gentleman ; 


| 
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‘the name of Prodgers has long been associated 
with the interests of this great city,’ 

I was my uncle’s nephew by my mother’s side, 
and consequently did not bear the same name as 
he and his father, and I do not believe the name 
of ‘Prodgers’—my name—had ever been associ- 
ated with the interests of that great city at all; 
but it was very kind of the old gentleman to say 
so, and of course I did not contradict him. So, 
having ended his little speech, he presented the 
document to me, together with a little printed 
book, in a paper cover, and bowed me and my 
uncle out. 

When I got home, I found the little book was 
an excellent and highly moral little publication, 
containing a great deal of good advice, =}? p 
in the form of maxims, on the subject, if 
remember rightly, of industry, frugality, and early 
rising. I thought its contents so valuable, and so 
suitable to yo toargae boy aged nine, who might be 
desirous of taking up his freedom, and bg gy 
life early, that I gave it to the first little boy 

et. 


The next thing was to join the Company, for 
which p my uncle communicated to that 
worshipful body my desire to become a Hatter; and 
in due time I received a note from the clerk of 
the Company, requesting me to attend at Hatters’ 
Hall on the next court-day. 

Hatters’ Hall is situated in a narrow lane in the 
. City, and is said to have been built from a design 
of Sir Christopher Wren, shortly after the great 
fire of London, in which the former Hall was con- 
sumed. It is shut in from the street by a pair 
of heavy gates, surmounted by the Company’s arms. 
Entering through a wicket in one of the gates, the 
visitor finds himself in a small paved quadrangle, 
with the Hall on his left; the clerk’s office and 
residence, and the Company’s kitchen, on his right ; 
and a brick wall, on the other side of which is a 
small garden, in front of him. It is a shady, quiet, 
old nook, dismal enough in winter; but in the 
summer-time, when the sun shines on one side of 
the old red brick buildings (the height of the 
> gow side prevents its penetrating lower than 

e first-floor windows), it has a warm, shady, 
comfortable, slow-going appearance, very pleasant 
and refreshing, 

I was ushered into the Com y's court-room, a 
handsome apartment at the Fart er end of the 
Hall, with walls of old oak wainscoting, and with 
three large windows looking out upon the little 
square trimly-kept garden. The clerk introduced 
me to the Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants, 
or to so many of them as were present. I took 
the oath of allegiance, and another long-winded 
oath, in which I swore to be true to the Company, 
its secrets to keep (though to this day I am not 
aware that it has any), and the summonses of the 
beadle to attend the court, duly to obey. I paid 
the necessary fees, amounting to between forty and 
fifty pounds, and I became a Liveryman. 

My uncle being one of the court, and a past 
Master of the Company, the Master invited me to 
the court-dinner that day ; and I had the pleasure, 
for the first time, of enjoying the hospitality of 
Hatters’ Hall. 

Our Company was established by royal charter, 
in the reign of King Henry VII. Like the other 
City guilds, its original object was the protection 
of a particular trade, and the Liverymen were 
persons following that trade. But the old 


restrictions as to trading having all been long since 
abolished, the Companies have no longer any actual 
connection with the trades the names of which 
they bear; except, indeed, the Goldsmiths’ and 
the Stationers’ Companies, each of which still has 
some special functions to perform. The principal 
business of our Company is to receive the rents of 
certain estates, of no very great extent, and to 
administer certain charities founded by benevolent 
Hatters. 

Our Hall is a handsome, old-fashioned place, 
with panelled wainscoting of oak. At one end is 
a gallery, the front of which is adorned with some 
exquisite wood-carvings, attributed to Grinling 
Gibbons ; at the other end is the usual raised dais ; 
and at the back, on a panel of the wainscoting, are 
inscribed in gold the names of divers benefactors 
of the Company, with iculars of their benefac- 
tions—notably of one Josias Pynder, Citizen and 
Hatter, who built and endowed the Hatters’ alms- 
houses some two hundred years ago. 

For many years, Pynder’s almshouses must have 
stood in the fields; but being only just beyond the 
old City boundary, they were in my time an hour's 

from anything resembling even a suburban 
locality ; and were in the very centre of a squalid 
and densely populated neighbourhood. They con- 
sisted of eight wretched, old, one-storied houses. 
The level of the street had gradually risen, so that 
what had been the parlours of the houses more 
resembled cellars, for you descended into them, 
They were of so woe-begone and dismal an aspect, 
that, for my part, I always wondered the almsfolk 
did not revolt, throw off the yoke of Pynder’s 
charity, and go into the workhouse at once. The 
almsfolk were never unanimous in anything, or I 
believe they would. I think they all hated each 
other cordially. Each had his, or her, own parti- 
cular grievance, and I always pitied the clerk who 
went to them every quarter with their little 
pensions, and had to listen to their complaints. 

Ten years ago, a benevolent Liveryman gave our 
rs bit of land by the side of one of the 
old coach-roads north of London, for the erection 
of new almshouses for Pynder’s charity. Our 
Company gladly accepted the offer, and built a row 
of pretty houses, with a green lawn in front. Each 
house had its little porch, and the view from the 
upper windows extended over miles of quiet 
country. The old almshouses were pulled down, 
and some shops built on the site, and the alms- 
people were removed to their new residence—two 
or three of them much against their will, for when 
the time came to quit, they found they had become 
attached to the old houses which had been their 
dwelling-place so long—and one very old woman 
so deplored the hardship of being compelled to 
and more especially that she should be made to 
live in the country, that our on came to & 
compromise with her; and, greatly to her satis- 
faction, agreed to allow her two shillings a week in 
lieu of residence, with which she took a lodging 
in the squalid neighbourhood, as near as possible 
to her old quarters. 

The Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants of 
our Company hold a court on the first Wednesday 
in every month. They meet at two o’clock for the 
dispatch of business, which is usually over by four, 
after which they return to their counting-houses 
or offices, and reassemble at five for the dispatch 
of dinner. 

The court-dinners are usually attended by about 
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five-and-twenty persons, among whom are generally 
three or four visitors. Our court consists princi- 

y of stockbrokers, wholesale stationers, wine- 
merchants, and City men—not very entertaining 

ple in general society, but from having dine 
together so often, there is ia good-fellowship 
among them. We generally have two or three 
songs during the evening. One old gentleman is a 
great lover of music, and will tell of the times 
when Higman, the bass singer, used to sing The 
Wolf, and Charles Dignum, Sally in our Alley, 
at the Company’s dinners. Another old Hatter is 
great in the a mg and most old-fashioned 
comic songs. oking over an old song-book the 
other day, I found some of them—they were 
mostly headed, ‘As sung by Mr Fawcett (or Mr 
Emery) at the Theatre Sed, Covent Garden ;’ or, 
‘As sung, with great applause, by Mr Grimaldi, at 
the Aquatic Theatre, Sadlers Wells. 

Our visitors are usually of the same class as our 
court. Sometimes we have a clergyman, or a 
military man, among us, but he is generally the 
son, or nephew, or brother of a Hatter. I have 
occasionally met, as a visitor at our Hall, a man 
whose name was known in literature or art; but 
not often. It is not generally a success to ask 
such a visitor. He is not quite understood by our 
people. I remember one of our court inviting a 
well-known journalist and dramatic author, and 
telling his brother Hatters, during the dispatch of 
business, what a lion he was going to bring that 
evening. The announcement was coldly received. 
Only two of the court had ever heard of him 


or mistaken him, for somebody else. 

But of all days in the year, the great day of our 
Company is election-day, the first Wednesday in 
June, when we proceed to elect Master and 


white tippets and aprons, and high caps—to hel 
us We get = 
very oa without them, for we form such a very 
small congregation, and very few come in but 
ourselves—just a few stragglers, clerks out for 
lunch-time, who, hearing the organ, come in, look 
round, listen for a few minutes, furtively eating the 
while, and go out again. 

The rector is honorary chaplain to our Company, 
and he is to dine with us presently, so he is in the 
best of tempers, and gives us a very comfortable 
and appropriate sermon, delivered in a nice deep 
mellow tone of voice. 

When the service is over, gratuities are given to 
the parish clerk, the organist, the beadle, and the 
pew-opener; and each school child is presented 
with a bright new shilling ; and then we come out 
of church, re-form the procession, and march back 
to our Hall. Only on one occasion do I remember 
any particular variation from this order of things; 
that was when a messenger from the Hall hurried 
into church, in the middle of the service, to tell 
our clerk that the kitchen chimney was on fire: 
out bustled the clerk, followed by the beadle, who 
— to get out the parish engine ; but the 

re was put out directly. I think some of the 
Hatters regarded the incident as an agreeable inter- 
ruption to the monotony of our p ings ; but 
as the dinner suffered a little, no one desired a 
repetition of it. 

As soon as we who have been to church 
back to the Hall—the majority of us having, in the 


; and, | meantime, relieved our feelings by abusing the 
as it turned out afterwards, they had taken him, | sermon—we separate for the 


resent, having to 
dress for dinner, and return by five. 

As I have said, all the Liverymen are invited to 
this annual dinner. Some of them belong to a 
different class to those whom we usually put for- 


Wardens, and to re-elect the clerk, beadle, and | ward to fill vacancies in the Court of Assistants. 


butler, as our officers for the — year. 
All our street knows when it is election-day, for 


We have a jolly wharfinger or two, a stout publican, 


a carman, and a gentleman in the coal and potato 


our great gates are wide open from morning to | line. Some of these, in their best clothes, with 
night, and there is a continual bustle of butchers’, | new, high, stiff black stocks round their necks, and 
sehen greengrocers’, and pastry-cooks’ men, | no shirt-collars visible, though they no doubt 


for we have our dinner cooked in our own kitchen, 
and a hundred-and-twenty dine in Hall that day. 

First, we assemble at one o’clock, and get the 
election over; then, at two, we form ourselves 
into a procession, and go to church. I am sorry to 
say most of us plead engagements, and shirk this 
duty ; but there is a procession nevertheless. 

e rector of the parish comes to our Hall, 
ay someon by the parish clerk and the beadle ; 
and then we set out. The parish beadle in his 

wn, blue and silver, armed with a tall stick 
ving a brass knob, and calculated in an eminent 
degree to inspire respect ; then our beadle in his 
gown, scarlet and gold; then the Worshipful 
T; 


derive considerable gratification from the proud 
consciousness that they are dining in their own 
Hall, appear a little uncomfortable and restrained. 

At five o’clock, the newly elected Master takes 
the chair, the rector says grace, and the feast 


he dinner is good; the. wines are good (the 
Hatters were always famous for keeping a well- 
stocked cellar; and when we have occasion to 
replenish it, a committee is solemnly appointed to 
taste samples); but the speeches yee inner are 
anything But good. It becomes painfully manifest 
that few of the Hatters have devoted their attention 
to the cultivation of the art of oratory, or, if they 


na in a dark cloth robe edged with fur ; then | have, their efforts in that direction have certainly 
_ as many of us Hatters as can be brought to the | not been crowned with success. The Master looks 
7 scratch, followed by our clerk in a black silk robe, | nervous and uncomfortable ; he rises, rests both 
‘4 trimmed with a number of small tassels ; then the | hands on the table, and begins : ‘ Gentleman ;’ then 
m, followed by his clerk; and our under- | along pause. I do not know what objection exists 

f e bringing up the rear. to our being addressed as ‘ Gentlemen, but our 
be Thus we proceed, much to the delight of a| Masters never adopt that form. We have every 
- number of little boys, to our mouldy old parish kind of bad speaker—the gentleman who puts a 
oo church, which stands in an unwholesome little ‘haw,’ like a sort of hyphen, between every two 
a graveyard in the next street. The children of the words ; the gentleman whose speech is principally 
“4 parish school have a half-holiday to-day, that they | a vocal "mage consisting of continual, but 
may come to church arrayed in their Sunday suits ‘a ntly unsuccessful attempts to clear his 

ae —the boys in blue jackets and white bands, and | throat ; the speaker who begins a number of 


Ip, the girls in dark stuff-frocks, with the whitest of | elaborate sentences, but is unable to bring any one 
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of them. to a satisfactory termination, and so com- 
mences another, and finally resumes his seat amid 
much cheering ; the pompous speaker, who seems 
about to impeach some one for high treason ; and 
the speaker who continually contradicts himself, 
and is totally unable to impart his meaning to us, 
possibly for the reason that he has no particular 
meaning to impart. 

The speech which I generally like best is that 
which is made by a venerable old member of our 
Company, who usually responds for the Army and 
Volunteers. In quavering tones, and modest, well- 
chosen language, he tells us how, sixty odd years 
ago, when George III. was king, he carried a 
musket, and paraded in Hyde Park. 

When the Master approaches the toast of the 
evening, we begin to grow excited ; when he talks 
about ‘our ancient Hall’—which one or two of the 
speakers had insisted upon calling their ‘ ancient 
’all—we get ready ; and when, at last, he gives it 
—‘ The Worshipful Company of Hatters, root and 
branch, and may it flourish for ever’—we scarcely 
wait for it to be repeated by the toastmaster, 
but get upon our legs, and drink it with loud 
acclamations. 

We have four or five professional singers at our 
annual dinner, and the music is very good. Mr 
Ransford gives us Tom Tough and The Token; and 
as I listen to him, I do not regret the old days, 
pay I was born, when Mr Higman sang The 

olf. 

The festivities are brought to a close earlier now 
than they were a few years ago. Most of our 
Liverymen reside out of London, and have to catch 
some particular train, and there are scarcely a 
dozen of us left at half-past nine. 

It was more jolly when there was not all this 
hurry to get away. There is reason to believe that 
the Hatters of a hundred years ago—old-fashioned 
merchants and tradesmen of London, who lived in 
the stately old mansions of the City, so dismal now 
with their wide dark staircases, or over their shops 
in Cheapside and Leadenhall Street—kept it up 
till the small-hours of the morning. Our clerk, 
who believes the corporation of London to be the 
greatest institution under the sun; and the Hatters’ 
Company to be the most noteworthy feature 
thereof, has shewn me an old account-book, a 
century old, in which are entries of sums expended 
for gin and pipes for the Hatters, after dinner. 
No pipes are smoked here now; but some of us 
linger in the little square garden, in which is a 
large, heavily built, abou alcove, or summer- 
house, and on the opposite side a wooden bench ; 
and there we smoke a cigar in the cool summer 
evening, literally under our own vine and fig-tree, 
for we have a large specimen of each spreading on 
our garden-walls. 

hen a Hatter who is in trade takes an appren- 
tice, the boy attends with his master at our Hall, 
to be ‘ bound.’ The clerk reads over the indenture, 
and the boy listens in amazement to the number 
of things which he is about to bind himself to do, 
or not todo. All the cardinal virtues are expected 
of him, and he is ‘ not to contract matrimony, nor 
to haunt taverns or playhouses.’ At the end of 
seven years, he will ke free of the Company ‘ by 
service, and may become a Liveryman on cheaper 
terms than those who come in as outsiders. 

Sometimes one of our Company is elected sheriff, 
and in that case he entertains Her Majesty’s 
judges and his brother Liverymen at dinner in our 


Hall, which is lent to him for the occasion. For- 
merly, a sheriff used to give a ball, but there are 
no City balls now. 

If one of our Company arrives at the di 
Lord Mayor, he comes to our Hall on Lord Mayor's 
Day, before going to the Guildhall. We have the 
band of the Artillery | playing 
in our court-yard, and our clerk and beadle accom- 
pany the illustrious Hatter to Westminster. 

It is our pride that we have not pulled down 
our Hall, like the Coopers and the Weavers ; nor 
let it, like the Carpenters and the Masons ; but 
still hold our own with the larger City Companies, 
I never had any great regard for the corporation; 
nothing would induce me to become a lord mayor, 
an alderman, or even a common-councilman—I 
would sooner be clown to a circus. And I rejoiced, 
a few weeks ago, when I heard that that nuisance, 
the Lord Mayor's Show, was to be cut down to the 
smallest dimensions ; but I have a liking for our 
Company. 

I have never been able to determine, in my own 
mind, whether we are of any use—I leave others 
to solve the problem ; but I sincerely hope it will 
be a long time before the hand of modern improve- 
ment shall sweep us away. 


FOUND DEAD. 
CHAPTER XIX.—A LECTURE ON A SARSDEN STONE. 


ALTHOUGH, as has been mentioned, the sketching 
excursions of Charles Steen and Christie had even 
extended to the lofty downland at a considerable 
distance above Allgrove, there was one spot upon 
the downs which offered more temptation to their 
pencils than any other, and yet had hitherto 
remained unvisited. It was several miles away 
(notwithstanding that it was part of the Morden 
roperty), and perhaps the distance made Christie 
ootate to undertake an expedition which would 
necessarily cause her mother to be left at home 
alone for many hours. It was not certainly that she 
anticipated any objection from her, for although the 
village gossips held up their hands, and wondered 
at Mrs Blissett’s imprudence in allowing ‘those 
two young people to be thrown so much together, 
the widow herself by no means discouraged the 
intimacy. It is probable that so sensible a woman 
had her own reasons for this indulgence. She had 
the utmost confidence in Christie, while her regard 
for Charles had grown by this time to be almost 
that of a mother for her boy. She was no longer 
rich, or occupying any high social rank, and per- 
haps her experience led her to attach a much 
smaller importance to such matters than is paid by 
folks who have never fallen through the thin ice 
of ‘position’ into the stream of real life. Or 
rhaps (and this idea would sometimes intrude 
itself upon Steen, and chill him to the marrow) 
she was paying the young man, as it were, ‘on 
account’ for a service which, whether he had 
promised to render her or not, she most certainly 
expected of him—albeit not a syllable had she 
spoken on the subject since that dread interview 
in December, and it was now early June. 
The excursion in question was eventually pro- 
posed by the widow herself. . 
‘Why don’t you take Charles to the Druid 
Stones?’ said she to Christie, as Oe we at 
is ory one morning. ‘He has never been there, 
e 
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‘No, mamma. But it’s so far; and we did not 
like to leave you so long alone,’ 

‘Oh, nonsense. I shall do very well, my dear. 
I will write and ask Mrs Groves to lend me her 
little pony-carriage to-morrow ; then Charles can 
drive you there and back quite comfortably. Be 
sure you call upon old Jem Templar. I have not 
heard of the honest fellow for these six months ; 
he was the very last person, you know, about whom 

our poor dear father spoke, and I should much 
Tike to have news of him.’ 

So, the next morning early, a charming one ‘in 
the front of June, the two young folks set out for 
the downs in the manner suggested: the hind seat 
of the little carriage was occupied with their port- 
folios and a luncheon-basket, for, of course, Christie 
sat in front ; but as for Charles, if it had not been 
‘for the look of the thing,” he might almost as 
well have been on foot, since he had to walk up 
the whole mile-long hill, in consideration for the 
duodecimo pony. Once on the summit, however, 
they drove along at a trot over the same ground 
on which we accompanied the poor squire six 
months ago; but the hard unyielding sod was 
now springy turf; the nipping air was exchanged 
for the soft breath of summer, laden with fresh 
thymy scents and cheery sounds, with the fitful 
music of the sheep-bells, and the hurried yet 
so perfect notes of the unseen skylark; while 
the fog that had hung around the doomed man 
(like that airy mantle which the gifted seer per- 
ceives around those whom death awaits) was 
nowhere to be seen, nor scarcely so much as a 
cloud in the clear blue vault of heaven. Below, 
the very world seemed stretched before them, so 
extensive was the view; and above woods, and 
tower, and steeple stood out, more conspicuous 
than all, that cluster of funereal trees called Newn- 
ham Clump. As she pointed it out to her com- 
panion, how little did the young girl think that 
‘I shall soon see Newnham Clump’ were her 
father’s latest words ; nor did she even know that 
under it, though hidden from them by the swell- 
ing upland, lay the scene of his death. 

ut the particular spot they had come to see 
was but little altered by variation of season ; its 
grand mysterious features were independent of 
storm or sunshine, wind or calm. As a man of 
the world, who has reached the ordinary limit of 
human life, smiles contemptuously at the endless 
social pother he sees going on about him, these 
monuments of antiquity, that had watched the 
warring of the elements for unnumbered ages, 
stood silent, grim, unmoved, throughout the 
changes of the year. Perhaps by contrast with 
the growing green about them, the half-dozen 
trees in leaf, the sunshine that strove to mellow 
their gaunt looks in vain, the monstrous stones 
seemed even more weird and unnatural than in 
the wintry gloom: the few that still maintained 
their original proportions towered above the one 
or two mean cottages, as though contemptuous of 
the puny works of modern men ; and those scarred 
by fire, and broken by irreverent hands, cast their 
Jagged shadows for a curse upon the barren soil. 
ere was no green hill, as at far-famed Ave- 
bury, on which a visitor could mount, and mark 
the whole circle of their range, and note where 
there and there a pillar of the Past was missing; 
but, on the other hand, the spot was bare and open 
to the view: the area, too, was smaller; and 
Charles and Christie, having put up their quick- 


stepping pony in a shed adjoining Jem Templar’s 
cottage, with a bag of corn hung round its neck 
for a reward—more appreciated than any collar of 
the Bath by human creature—they circumambu- 
lated the entire ‘ village,’ admiring each stolid stone 
like make-believe idolaters, or noting the green 
depressions which marked—like scars upon earth’s 
face—the _ whence it had been ruthlessly 
removed. It is doubtful whether any two mem- 
bers of the Archeological Society, note-book in 
hand, ever spent a morning among the Druid 
Stones, we will not say in a more improving 
manner, but, at all events, in one more entirely 
satisfactory to themselves. We do not say even 
that their talk was religiously confined to anti- 
quities and the past; they were so far from 
antique themselves, that they may be excused if 
they sometimes conversed of the present and 
speculated on the future. 

Their palzological duties performed, the young 
folks returned to Jem Templar’s cottage, in the 
garden whereof stood, behind a row of beehives, 
which it sheltered from the north, one of the finest 
of these stone giants, which, after luncheon, they 
—= to sketch, while the proprietor of the 
ittle plot watched their proceedings close by, with 
an interest which, as the likenesses grew on the 
cardboard, became slightly mixed with awe. 

‘Well, now, that’s downright wonderful, miss,’ 
said Jem approvingly, as Christie’s dexterous 
fingers approached the end of their toil. ‘It’s 
like as like can be. I shouldn’t wonder if Dr 
Fungus (who I just see a-coming along the avenue 
there, as he calls it) was to object to your taking 
the book home with you, as likewise to this young 
gentleman’s doing it. It’s just carrying the stone 
away with you ; and the doctor would send a poor 
man to prison for even chipping one on ’em up for 
a pigsty, if he had his way. 

Christie laughed heartily at this honest com- 
pliment, and turned her eyes to ‘the avenue,’ up 
which was plainly to be perceived a large blue 
umbrella jogging along upon a little horse. As 
these objects drew nearer, the doctor himself came 
into view between them, with the white hat and 
blue spectacles, which were throughout all seasons 
as permanent institutions as were the Druid Stones 
themselves. 

‘I hope I see you well, Miss Blissett ?’ said he, a 
little stiffly, as though doubtful of his reception 
from that young lady; ‘and how are you, Mr 
Steen?’ added he more graciously. ‘Sketching, 
eh? Iam glad to see young people with a love for 
antiquities. Now I shall be dad to lionise you over 
the whole place ; and I think I may say without 
conceit, you will not find so good a guide in the 
county.’ 

The little doctor, who spoke nothing but the 
truth regarding his scientific knowledge, for it was 
both profound and extensive, shared the weakness 
for lecturing common to so many of his learned 
brethren. The idea of having a couple of young ° 
neophytes to introduce to the mysteries of archa- 
ology, made his mouth water ; he looked updn the 
youthful pair with no less satisfaction than an 
arch-Druid might have done upon a couple of 
tender victims awaiting the sacrificial flame in a 
wicker prison. 

‘You are very good, Dr Fungus ; we have been 
all round the place already,’ said Christie simply. 

‘All round the place!’ repeated the learned 


doctor, as though to convince himself he had heard 
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ight. ‘Iam afraid, young lady, you might just 
owl have stopped at home. To go “all round 
the place,” as you call it, properly, and in an 
intelligent manner, would take you six months at 
least. I daresay, now, you have not even observed 
that these stones are unhewn—a fact which at once 
establishes the priority of this temple, in point of 
time, to Stonehenge itself’ 

‘We did observe that fact, sir, answered Charles 
ae his heartstrings tickled with secret 
mirt 

‘ And no great credit to you either, sir,’ observed 
the lecturer, displeased at the interruption, ‘ for 
only making use of your eyes. You know little or 
nothing, I will venture to say, about the respective 
merits of the Planetarium and Ophite theories. 
You are utterly unaware that you are now behold- 
ing the mystic union of the serpentine and solar 
superstitions—Bring out the ladder, Jem, and 
from the top of this stone I will point out to the 
young lady and gentleman the outlines of the 
Ophite Hierogram. 

‘I am afraid mamma will be expecting us,’ said 
Christie quietly ; ‘so you must excuse us to-day, 


Dr Fungus: at another time, when we have more | high 


leisure, we shall be delighted to hear all about the 
Fire-a-gun’ 

‘ The Hierogram !’ explained the doctor viciously. 
‘Dear, dear, what ignorance! Why, Jem here 
knows more about it than that.—Don’t you, Jem ?” 

‘Well, I don’t rightly understand the matter 
myself” said modest Jem, scratching his head, 
‘though I’m sure it aint for want of your teach- 
ing, doctor.—But what I do wish is, as I could pick 
ie another ancient coin or two among these stones, 

ike that as I took down to the Hall just afore 
= poor father died. Your good mother gave me 

-a-crown, miss, and promised to send me what 
it fetched if the thing turned out to be real silver ; 
what I suppose it didn’t, since I’ve heard nothing 
about it.’ 

‘It was not likely to be silver, Jem,’ observed 
the doctor testily ; ‘ or if it were, it would be most 
oy an old crown-piece, that dropped here 

m some visitor’s pocket, and which you took for 
an ancient coin.’ 

‘Nay, nay, doctor, answered Jem resolutely. ‘ If 
we aint all larned folks like you, we aint born 
naturals neither, so as not to know good money 
when we sees it. That were no crown-piece as I 
found in yon potato-field. It were an ancient 
coin, I tell you; and there was summut like a man 
and horse upon it—as it might be the doctor and 
his powny, only the powny had neither saddle nor 
bridle, and the doctor was without his umbrella 
and everythink else.’ 

Charles roared at this numismatic description ; 
while Dr Fungus, who was slightly disconcerted 
by Jem's independence, turned to Christie, and 
inquired, in quite a subdued tone of voice, whether 
she was not of his own opinion with respect to the 
crown-piece. 

*I did not see the coin myself, said she, ‘ but 
_ papa thought it was a very curious one. 

trangely enough, he had put it in his pocket, on 
that sad morning he started for Newnham, for the 
express purpose of shewing it to you, whom he 
said he was sure to see at the meet.’ 

* You don’t say so!’ cried the little doctor, much 
excited. ‘What a dreadful thing!’ (He was 
alluding to the loss of the coin, and not of the 
squire.) ‘To be lost for ever, perhaps, just after 


its being seen for once in a thousand years! Why, 
what on earth can have become of it? It may be 
priceless, ma’am. Who can have got it? Confound 
it, sir,’ added he with violence, turning short round 
upon Steen, ‘who has got it? He’s a thief, who- 
ever he is. Did you hear what that young lady 
said, sir? It was meant for me.’ 

‘Well, I have not got it, doctor, returned 
Charles laughing ; ‘though, if I had, you should 
have it for the crown-piece you despise so much.—I 
think we must be going, Miss Christie /—Will you 
please to “ put to” the pony, Jem?’ 

‘Stay. —Just place the ladder against yonder 
stone, Jem,’ interposed the doctor.—‘ While the 
carriage is getting ready, my young friends, I can 
at least point out to you the principal features of 
the Ophite Hi 7 

All three accordingly climbed to the top of the 
stone, which, large as it was, scarcely offered 
accommodation for so many persons ; a slight wind 
had arisen, very sensibly felt at their present 
elevation, and, moreover, the two young people 
trembled with suppressed laughter, so their 
situation was ous as well as ludicrous in a 
igh degree. 

‘Banish for a moment from your minds,’ com- 
menced the lecturer, ‘ all thought of the intervening 
ages, and place yourselves ’"——. 

‘Stop a bit; I’m slipping,’ cried Christie, 

‘Place yourselves in the past ’—— 

‘You'll place me in the illimitable future, 
doctor, if you don’t stand still, said Charles, ‘For 
goodness’ sake, don’t whirl that umbrella’ 

‘I’m not whirling it, sir} answered the doctor 
irritably : ‘I am pointing—if you will pay me the 
favour of your attention—to yonder avenue. You 
are doubtless aware that all these Sarsen, or, more 
properly, Sarsden stones—of which there are 


supposed to have been originally three hundred’ 


and sixty-five ’—— 

‘For the days of the year?’ inquired Christie, 
under the impression she had made an intelligent 
observation. 

‘Good Heavens! what did the Druids know 
our ma’am the doctor 
sharply. you suppose they kept Shrove- 
Tuesday and Ash-Wednesday? I say, z is evident 
enough that these Sarsden stones portray the 
course of the Serpent, and that the scene before us 
plainly symbolises Eternity. There is the coil, 
the tail, the head—— My hat, my hat!’ ejacu- 
lated the little doctor at the top of his voice, as the 
white hat, lifted by a puff of wind stronger than 
common, rose gracefully into the air, disclosing its 
blue lining, and falling upon the sloping down, 
rolled merrily away at the rate of some six miles 


an hour. 

Paralysed with mirth, his companions could offer 
no assistance ; and the lecturer, descending hastily 
from his rostrum, had himself to mount, and ride 
bareheaded and blue-spectacled after his vagabond 

roperty. Nor was its recovery an easy matter ; 
for although he presently overtook it, his usuall 
docile steed, alarmed at the revolving object whic 
he had hitherto only known as stationary upon his 
master’s head, declined to approach it, and thus the 
chase continued until pursuers and pursued were 
hidden by the slope of the hill. e period of 


their return being so doubtful, and the opportunity, 
of escape from archeology so tempting, Charles 


were delighted with their day’s trip, and promi 


and Christie in the meantime set off home. besa | }! 
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themselves another visit to the Druid Stones as 
soon as practicable: they planned this and that 
excursion of pleasure for the next day and the 
next ; fate seemed to have in store an endless chain 
of such wholesome enjoyments. Is it not generally 
when one day is the prototype of its successor, and 
there is nothing to give hint of change, that the 

test vicissitudes of human life take place ? just 
as on the most still and cloudless days the voleano 
bursts, or the earthquake ‘smacks its mumbling 
lips o’er the thick-peopled city.’ It} was long 
before Charles and Christie es stream, or 
wood, or down again in one another’s company, 
nor, indeed, under the same circumstances, were 
they ever to do so more. 


CHAPTER XX.—CONTAINS, AMONG OTHER THINGS, 
A PRESCRIPTION FOR SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


Directly the young folks saw Mrs Blissett’s face, 
they knew that something had happened of an 
unwelcome sort. 

‘There is bad news, Charles,’ said she at once ; 
*bad, at least, for Christie and me’ 

‘Then certainly bad for me, dear madam, said 
Steen gravely. 

‘Well, I fear it will be, my dear young friend. 
Here is a letter for you from Mr Frederick Blissett.’ 
(They had left home upon their excursion before 
the post came in, otherwise the calendar of their 
lives would have contained one white day the less.) 
‘And I know, in part, the contents of it, since he 
has also written to Mr Mellish. You are getting 
too much attached, it seems, to us poor folks ; 
and you are to go away. Mr Frederick Blissett’ 
= widow always spoke of him thus, as though 

e were a younger brother still) ‘has returned from 
abroad, and requires your immediate presence in 
town. 


White and silent, Charles took up the letter, 
while Christie, white as he, watched the expression 
of his eyes, as they rapidly hurried through its 
contents. There was not a ray of hope or comfort 
in them. ‘It is quite true,’ sighed he, ‘dear Mrs 
Blissett. Iam to go. I have long expected this. 
I have felt that I was too happy here.’ He glanced 
involuntarily towards Christie, but her face was 
turned aside, and even while he yet was speaking, 
she noiselessly left the room. 

‘I have long expected this, too, Charles,’ said 
Mrs Blissett. ‘We have all our work to do—all, 
at least, whom God has not thought fit to lay His 
hand upon, as here, and render useless ;’ and she 
pointed. to herself for an instant with touchi 
pathos. ‘ Your interrupted task’—she spoke wit 
the utmost deliberation, and gazed upon him as 
though she were reading his very soul— must now 
be resumed. There is no need to refer to it, I 
see. 


Perhaps she feared that the young man’s strength 
of mind would again succumb, if she should adjure 
him with that earnest solemnity she used before ; 
but if so, she took an unnecessary precaution. The 
wholesome toils and pleasures of the last six months 
had done much to dispel the i oppression her 
former words had laid upon Charles Steen. He had 
ventured more than once of late to look the ghastly 
spectre of suspicion she had raised —— in the 

, and had pronounced it a mental delusion— 
as, indeed, on the widow’s part at least, it un- 
doubtedly was, 


‘Madam,’ returned he earnestly, and not without 
a tinge of that severity in his tone (although he 
was probably himself unaware of its presence) 
which doctors use towards their refracto tients, 
‘it would be h isy in me to preten hat Ido 
not recognise the subject at which you hint; it 
would be worse, because more harmful than hypo- 
crisy, not to tell you (what I ought to have said 
when you last spoke upon this matter) that your 
suspicions are baseless as a dream. You are doing, 
I am well convinced, the deepest wrong of which 
the human mind is capable ; you are imputing a 
hideous crime—the crime of Cain—to a perfectly 
innocent man.’ 

‘Ay, the crime of Cain,’ repeated the widow 
slowly. 

‘Yes, my dear Mrs Blissett, I love and honour 
you and yours more deeply than I can say—more 
deeply, perhaps, than to tell you—but I 
have my duty to do in this matter, The widow 
shook her head with a sad smile.) ‘No; do not 
mistake me, madam. I do not mean my duty to 
my patron, but a higher, if more common one— 
that which is laid upon all honest men—namely, 
to speak the truth. I tell you, madam, at the risk 
of your displeasure, you are doing, in your heart, a 
cruel and most grievous wrong. It is most pain- 
ful to me to have to speak to you, my honoured 
friend and benefactress, such words as these ; it 
would be more painful still—so distressing, indeed, 
to one in my peculiar position (as you must surely 
perceive), that I must positively decline to do it— 
to enter into any vp vg upon this subject: to 
name the name of him on whom your ul 
suspicions so unjustly rest, and to defend him as 
though he were a criminal arraigned.’ 

The young man spoke with uncommon vigour 
and eloquence, for he not only felt deeply the 
necessity of remonstrance, but he had pe ore 
this very scene, well knowing that sooner or later 
it must needs occur. The earnestness and confi- 
dence he — were not without their effect 
upon the widow. She changed colour once or 
twice while he was speaking ; and the quiet smile 
of incredulity which sat upon her lips when 
he began, had disappeared before he ended. She 
had raised herself upon. her couch at first, as her 
custom was when excited, but now she lay back on 
her sofa-pillow in silent thought. 

‘You are not angry, my dear madam, I trust?’ 
observed the young man earnestly. 

‘Angry, Charles?’ returned she, almost in a 
whisper. ‘No, indeed ; I am not angry. I honour 
you for every word you have said. Angry? How 
far do you misjudge me! Why, helpless as I am, 
dear boy, Heaven knows I would gladly part with 
this poor right hand of mine, could I believe as 
you do. Widowed as I am—deprived of him who 
was more to me, much more than tongue can tell, 
and who, being torn away from my poor heart, 
has left an aching void there nought can fill—yet 
I say, if you pon | but convince me, as you seem 
convinced yourself’ (here she looked up a moment 
with the old glance of distrust and doubt), ‘I should 
almost be happy.’ 

‘I can convince you, madam. 

‘What a fate is theirs,’ continued she, in the 
same low earnest tones, and apparently without 
having heard his observation, ‘who have the guilt 
of blood at their own doors! Who does not shun 
them! They would shun even my Christie’ 

‘Hush! madam: be silent, if you please,’ cried 
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Steen. ‘This is mere mad prejudice and wicked 
hallucination. What are your proofs?’ 

‘Nay, what are yours, sir?’ cried the widow 
nervously. ‘Oh, what would I give to be shewn 
that I am wrong, nay, mad—to know that I have 
nourished evil in my heart against this man so 
long without a cause !’ 

‘I ask for no reward, madam ; but my conditions 
are: first, that you will answer me one question ; 
secondly, when you have received the proof which 
you desire, that this subject is closed between us 
for ever. Do you understand ?—for ever.’ 

‘Yes, yes; I understand,’ cried the widow eagerly. 
‘If only you can give me proof, I will dismiss the 
dreadful thing, not only from my lips, but from 
my thoughts, as though it had been but an evil 
dream. But the proof—the proof!’ 

‘Nay, madam: first, the question. I ask, then, 
have you ever had any ground—the slightest—for 
the horrible suspicion you have so long entertained, 
beyond mere evil dreaming—that is, prejudice, 
distrust, snd’—— Charles hesitated. 

‘And hate,’ observed the widow, quietly con- 
cluding his sentence. ‘You may say that, for I 
did hate him. I confess, Charles,’ said she solemnly, 
*T have had no tangible grounds—lawyer’s grounds 
—for this suspicion. But from the very first, a 
something—you may call it what you will—an 
instinct, a dread presentiment, took hold upon me ; 
ay, and it holds me now.’ 

‘Was this before the result of the inquest, 

‘Yes ; from the very first. But when I knew— 
as you know, Charles, for you can’t deceive me 
there—that my dear husband came to his untimely 
end by the hand of man: What man, asked I of 
my bruised heart, could have done so foul a deed, 
but one? What man was my Frank’s enemy, but 
one? What man could reap a benefit by his 
death, and therefore seek to murder him, save one ?’ 

Once more she fell back on the pillow, gasping 
for breath ; but her eyes were Bar on the youn 
man’s fave, and never left it for a moment. cAnd 
now, your proof, your proof, sir,’ whispered she. 

‘It is a short one, dearest madam, but very 
decisive. The murder of your poor husband—if 
murder it was—could not by possibility have been 
committed by the hand to which your suspicion 

ints, for the simple reason, that no man can 
in two 4rne this case, miles away—at the same 
time. I know—I am as positively certain as one 
who was not witness of the fact can be—that at 
the hour your husband came to his sad end in 
Burslem Bottom, the man whom you are wronging 
by your doubts, was ill and in his own bed in 
London : I am absolutely certain of it, 

The intensity of conviction with which the 
young man spoke was such that the perspiration 
stood out upon his forehead ; but he shewed no 
other sign of agitation, and met the widow's 
searching glance with a look as fixed and resolute 
as her own. The victory was his. 

‘God bless and reward you, Charles Steen,’ cried 
she, bursting into tears—almost the first he had 
ever seen her shed. ‘I have done my brother 
wrong.’ 


Steen had received some half-a-dozen letters 
from his patron during the six months the latter 
had been abroad, all curt and businesslike ; nor 
— the present missive an exception in point of 
style: 


Ip, 


180 Grarron Srrert. 
My pear Srr—I have returned to town some 
days, during which I have been engaged in house- 
hunting ; and at last have found a residence to my 
liking—the above address. Mrs Maude will come 
hither from Clifford Street as my housekeeper. 
But I require you at once to superintend the 
removal of my things; there are hundreds of 
letters, receipts, &c. to be looked through, and 
destroyed or retained as may seem proper. I am 
uite unequal to any mental worry of this sort. 
t also require your immediate presence for another 
reason, and shall expect you by the train which 
(if I remember rightly) leaves Harbrook at four 
o'clock. My kindest compliments to my sister-in- 

law, and love to my niece.—Yours truly, 
Frep Bissett. 


It was impossible (it being already 3.30) that 
Charles should obey his patron in the matter of 
the four o’clock train, or indeed go up to town 
that night at all; information which he despatched 
by telegraph forthwith. The time even then was 
short enough that intervened between the present 
moment and the hour of his departure by the next 
morning’s express ; short enough for even business 
arrangements connected with the Hall, and far too 
short for leave-takings with friends at Allgrove. For 
was it not possible that he was never to visit that dear 
spot again! Never since the poor squire had been 
laid in his grave had so sad an evening fallen upon 
the little household at Rill Bank as that which they 
now passed; although Mr Mellish came to dine 
and keep their spirits up, on this eve of parting 
with their common friend, with copious quotation 
from Shakspeare. It was mutually agreed that 
there should be no farewells in the morning with 
respect to the ladies (as to the rector, he insisted 
upon driving his young friend over to the station 
in his own little conveyance), so their good-byes at 
night were last adieux. 

When the lad held out his hand to the widow, 
she said: ‘ Nay ; stoop down, dear boy ;’ and kissed 
his cheek with her pale lips. 

And when the rector was following him and 
Christie from the room, she signed to him to stop. 
‘The young folks may have a word to say to one 
another in private, Mr Mellish ; I am sure they feel 
this parting,’ 

‘I shall miss the young dog myself, said the 
rector, ‘more than I care to shew him.’ 

‘You!’ smiled Mrs Blissett. ‘Why, you carry 
your heart on nag sleeve, as your friend Shak- 
speare writes. You have spoiled the boy more than 
any of us. 

‘Pooh, pooh, ma’am; I’ve done nothing of the 
kind,’ answered the rector irritably, for he piqued 
himself on his freedom from all sentimental weak- 
nesses. ‘I have not hesitated to praise him when 
he has deserved it, but in his studies and conduct 
I have been a strict disciplinarian’ 

‘You have indulged him in every possible way,’ 
reiterated the widow; ‘and you were quite right, 
for he is a thoroughly good lad. I love him as 
though he were my own son.’ 

‘That’s fortunate, ma’am,’ replied the rector drily ; 
‘for if you allow him and Christie to make their 
adieux alone together in this way, in all probability 
he will be your son. I shouldn’t wonder if he had 
ee to her already.’ 

‘You had better go and see,’ said the widow, 
with an imperturbable smile. 
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‘We are all bewitched with this young rogue’s 
company,’ quoth the rector, in the words of his 
favourite Falstaff, as he did her bidding. ‘If the 
rascal have not given me medicines to make me 
love him, I’ll be hanged; it could not be else; I 
have drunk medicines.”’ 

But, happily, it is not necessary to use love- 

ions to win the affections of those of our fellow- 
creatures whose love is alone worth having; the 
best prescription is not to be found in the —— 
copeia, but among the homely recipes of the herb- 
alist; and that which Charles Steen used was of 
the simplest sort, and found in every human hedge- 
row. It was made up of the following physical 
and moral simples: good looks, good taste, good 
manners, good will, and a good heart. 


NOTES FROM THE CHINA SEA. 


Few of those enviable human beings known as 
Naturalists—enviable, because their chosen pursuit 
is so absorbing as to occupy them wholly, so satis- 
fying as to preclude the disappointments which 
attend on business, politics, literature, art, in fact 
any other human avocation; and because it is 
totally inexhaustible—have selected a more inter- 
esting section of the world’s surface for their 
explorations than Mr Collingwood.* He went to 
the countries which most profusely teem with life, 
and sailed over the seas which also abound in it 
—mpyriad-formed, most wonderful, and beautiful ; 
his researches only teaching him how infinitely 
beyond knowledge are the riches of creation, how 
incessant, multitudinous, delightful, are the objects 
of interest presented by such a voyage. Even 
between Marseille and Hong-kong, comparatively 
well known as are the lands and seas, it is delight- 
ful to linger in his company ; changing the ver- 
durous delta for the arid desert plain, and this 
again for the piled-up, barren rocks of Arabia— 
which in turn give place to the green and smiling 
fertility of the palm-groves of Ceylon, and the 
luxuriant islands of Penang and Singapore ; then, 
after a week’s voyaging—every hour bringing 
something to add to the naturalist’s store of know- 
ledge—the scene changes, and he is walking through 
the cocoa-nut groves and cinnamon-gardens of 
Ceylon, enjoying a prospect, ‘as though the view 
from Richmond Hill had been transported to a 
tropical clime, with all the voluptuous accompani- 
ments of a garden in Paradise.” What a sight to 
witness must have been a certain calm in the Indian 
Ocean, when ‘the sea was like an azure mirror, 
polished, spotless, and brilliant, in which the 
slightest mote would have seemed a flaw, but out 
of which, from time to time, shoals of flying-fishes, 
like flocks of little white birds, emerged, with a 
splash and a whir, like a covey of partridges 


shower of canister or grape, and leaving only a 
few ripples, which presently subsided. The sky 
was filled with noble cumuli, of various shades of 
white, arranged in successive layers from the 


* Rambles of a Naturalist on the Shores and Waters of 
the China Sea. By Cuthbert Collingwood, M.A., M.B., 
Oxon., F.L.S. &. John Murray. 


dropping one by one into the water ; again, like a. 


zenith to the horizon, and so crystal clear was 
the atmosphere, that those most distant were as 
well defined as those nearly overhead ; and even 
the clouds below the horizon were sharply cut 
against the sea-line. It was like a noble temple 
whose floor was lapis-lazuli, and whose roof was 
infinity? 

At Penang, the Travellers’ Tree is found in great 
numbers ; also another wonderful natural produc- 
tion, known as the face-leafed or caricature plant, 
every leaf of which exhibits upon its blotched sur- 
face a series of remarkable caricature-resemblances 
of the human face. One of these trees in the 
garden of Gustave Doré, Mr Collingwood remarks, 
would be a fortune to him, supplying him with a 
never-failing fund of grotesque physiognomy, from 
which he might illustrate every work written by 
Swift or Dickens, by Rabelais or Cervantes. On 
exploring the island of Pratas, four days’ sail from 
Hong-kong, the traveller saw great numbers of 
the gannet. This great bird (Sula Bassana), of 
which great numbers breed annually on the Bass 
Rock, Firth of Forth, measures four feet ten 
inches across the wings, and two feet nine from 
the beak to the wedge-shaped tail, and is com- 
mon to all these islands, It flies heavily and 
low, and fearlessly approaches within gunshot. 
Pratas Island is formed upon a dangerous coral 
reef, and forms a refuge and resting-place for great 
numbers of birds, flying from the mainland of 
China to Formosa, a remarkable place, rich in 
subjects for the naturalist, and with whose exist- 
ence the Chinese do not appear to have been 
acquainted until 1431 a.p., ‘a circumstance which 
does not speak much for the naval enterprise of a 
— who had possessed the mariner’s com 
or so many centuries” The aboriginal inhabit- 
ants are described as unlike most orientals, bein 
friendly, good-natured, averse to stealing ~ 
cheating, and very intelligent, a race worthy of 
their beautiful dwelling-place, which was dis- 
covered for Europe by the Portuguese, and colo- 
nised by the Dutch. Mynheer did much good in 
his time there—elevated the people, instructed 
them in the Christian religion, prohibited fighting, 
made the education of their children compulsory ; 
in short, held a benignant rule, which was cut 
short by an attack of the neighbouring semi- 
civilised Chinese. The present condition of the 
island, though it is now open to western enter- 
prise, is a sad contrast. The western side is oceu- 
pied by Chinese. The eastern rises into a ran 
of lofty mountains, in whose recesses dwell the 
aborigines, with here and there @ small community 
of Chinese, in awe of their savage neighbours. 
From the shores of the lagoon, where land-crabs 
march about, each holding up its single large and 
delicately tinted claw before its eyes, with a serio- 
comic air of defence, to the innermost recesses of 
the hills, animal life in its strangest forms abounds, 
and the insect world in particular is lavishly repre- 
sented. Birds are scarce, probably because there 
is so little wood. Horses and asses are unknown; a 
small breed of buffalo being the only large domestic 
animal. The use of the towing-net in the Formosa 
Channel brought to light numerous beautiful and 
delicate oceanic animals, among them one speci- 
men of the much discussed nudibranch, the little 
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purple glaucus. At Kelung, several curious 
caverns exist, the largest of which it was said 
to be impossible to explore; consequently, Mr 
Collingwood explored it, and found it lofty and 
spacious, with sandstone roof and floor, presenting 
no indications of any deposit likely to contain 
organic remains. On examining the walls by the 
aid of a magnesium light, they were found to be 
tenanted by spiders at crickets, which must have 
crept in from the exterior, as they possessed per- 
fect eyes, although the place is totally dark. What 
could have induced these creatures to go and live 
in a cavern, whose rocky walls were perfectly 
bare, and dripping with water, it is difficult to 
conceive. 

The coal-mines at Kelung are worked in a very 
primitive manner. No shafts are sunk, nor is any 
machinery used; the coolies pick the coal, and 
convey it out of the working in small baskets, and 
in almost infinitesimal quantities at a time. The 
mines are exclusively worked by Chinese coolies 
under Chinese authorities, foreign interference 
being jealously guarded against ; their resources, 
therefore, are both undeveloped and unknown. 
From Kelung, Mr Collingwood and his party, 
though strongly dissuaded by the coast people, 

e an expedition to the beautiful mountain- 
range, and visited an aboriginal tribe called 
Kabalans. These people they found to be a 
superior kind of savages, whom, on the whole, 
they preferred to the Chinese. They are entirely 
isolated within their own village, and there 
is no means of discovering how they became 
separated from the other tribes. Their visitors 
found no indication of any religious ideas among 
them, and no trace of a written lan The 
contrast between the teeming, luxuriant beauty of 
nature, the curious and exquisite objects which 
sea and shore alike offered in endless profusion to 
the explorer, and the debased condition of human- 
ity, is quite as remarkable in these experiences 
of China as in any narrative of African travel. 
Indeed, as a matter of taste, one is disposed to 
_— the numerous varieties of savages of whom 
a Grant and Speke, and Sir Samuel Baker, 

us such queer stories, to say nothing of Living- 
stone’s estimable Makalolos, to these swarming 
people, whose industry and civilisation, in a merely 
material sense, seem to make their depravity and 
inhumanity, and the sickening silliness of their 
superstition, all the more revolting. Here is 
one, among countless instances of their brutality. 
* Having the port of Wo-sung,’ says the 
author, ‘there is nothing to see upon the low 
banks, and the only thing worthy attention was a 
sight only too common in China: lying on the 
mud, clothed, just as he had been cast up by the 
remorseless stream, was a dead Chinaman, and 
over him were standing ravenous dogs, devouring 
the carcass, and fighting over the unconscious 
victim as they would over a bone—the larger 
driving away the smaller, and digging his muzzle 
into the ribs of the unfortunate corpse. And 
people were working in the fields within a ‘stone’s 
throw of this disgusting sight.’ 

Some of the most interesting and curious details 
of the author’s explorations relate to the coral reefs. 
The Fiery Cross f, in particular, afforded him 
intense pleasure ; and he says of his first ramble 
over the reef, that it is never to be forgotten. Here 
was a scene to which no poet or painter could 
do justice, studied at two fathoms depth, as the 


boat drifted slowly over the crysial-clear sea, 
undisturbed by the slightest ripple, and the 
ship’s anchor was to be seen among the 
blocks of coral seventy feet down in the water, 
‘Glorious masses of living coral strewed the 
bottom: immense globular madrepores—vast over- 
hanging mushroom-sha expansions, compli- 
cated ramifications of interweaving branc 
mingled with smaller and more delicate species— 
round, finger-shaped, horn shape, and umbrella 
form—lay in wondrous confusion; and these 
painted with every shade of delicate and brilliant 
colouring—grass green, a blue, bright yellow, 
pure white, rich buff, and more sober bro 
altogether forming a kaleidoscopic effect of form 
and colour unequalled by anything I had ever 
beheld. Here on there, a large clam-shell (Chama) 
was wedged in between masses of coral, the gapin 
zigzag mouth covered with mani 

of the deepest Prussian-blue ; of dark purple, 
long-spined echini, and the thick black bodies of 
sea-cucumbers (Holothurie), varied the aspect of 
the sea-bottom. In and out of these coral groves, 
like gorgeous birds in a forest of trees, swarm the 
most beautifully coloured and grotesque fishes, 
some of an intense blue, others _— red, others 
yellow, black, salmon coloured, and every tint of 
the rainbow, curiously barred, and branded, and 
bearded, swarming everywhere in little shoals, 
every moment new species more striking than the 
last coming into view” Over all, the illimitable 
= sky; around, unbroken calm, but not 
without the record of tempest and danger, for the 
timbers of a wrecked ship shew plainly under the 
still, translucent waves; and they her name 
upon them. She was the Meerschawm, when she 
floated above the coral, whose myriad inhabitants 
are swarming about her ruins now, and covering 
them with incalculable, inconceivable life. 

Mr Collingwood made a remarkable discovery on 
the Fiery Cross Reef of some actiniw of enormous 
size and novel habits. He observed in a shallow 
spot a large and beautiful convoluted mass, of a 
io blue colour, which he at first supposed to be 
a coral; but on feeling it, the peculiar tenacious 
touch of a sea-anemone made kim withdraw his 
hand, to which shreds of blue tentacles adhered. 
He then perceived that this was an immense 
actinia, measuring, when expanded, two feet in 
diameter ; the tentacles small, numerous, of a deep 
blue colour, the tentacular ridge folded, so as to 
conceal the entrance to the digestive cavity. He 
made frequent visits to the spot where this splendid 
— was fixed, and each time saw a pre 
little fish, with a bright orange head and white and 
orange body, hovering about it. This made him 
suspect some connection between the anemone and 
the little fish ; a supposition which he subsequently 
verified at Labuan, where he discovered that this 
species of fish haunts the immediate neighbourhood 
of the anemone in great numbers. A very few days 
brought Mr Collingwood a far different experience ; 
a south-west monsoon set in; and after re days 
and nights of continuous peril, a superb but terrible 
waterspout formed two ships’ 1 astern, and 
slowly crossed the vessel’s wake. ‘The long, black, 
flexible pipe was clearly defined upon the murky 
background, slightly undulating—now straight, 
now somewhat serpentine—the funnel- 
shaped top descending from a dense cloud, and the 
terminating point partially concealed in a whirl- 
pool below. From the upper part, and from the 
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edges of the spout, could be seen the water stream- 
ing down in torrents; while the sea below was 
lached into foam, and a spiral eddy of turbulent 
and foaming water, rising above the level of the 
sea in the form of an inverted basket, received the 
point of the spout. On the outside of this vortex, 
the waters could be distinctly seen whirling madly 
round from left to right with great rapidity; 
and the whole phenomenon—cloud, spout, vortex, 
and amenk majestically onward, and, having 
lasted about five minutes, ually faded away— 
a grave and impressive sight, which will not soon 
be erased from my memory, 

The low jungle-covered shores of Labuan hide 
innumerable objects of interest to the naturalist. 
The general aspect of the island is desolate, but 
the uncleared portion has peculiar beauties. The 
trees are magnificent, standing in setried, unbroken 
ranks, vocal with the loud chirp of the cicada, and 
the hum of innumerable beetles and other insects, 
in which the island is very rich. Giant camphor 
trees rise to the height of two hundred feet, and 
their mere stumps are objects of wonder for their 
massiveness, with enormous wings or buttresses, 
which require long days of hewing to separate 
them from their roots, which could be traced 
tortuously winding through the soil for sixty yards 
from the tree, and even at that distance were as 
thick as a man’s thigh. ‘Nowhere, says Mr 
ay ey ‘have I seen such glorious jungle 
as in the island of Labuan.’ In this dense jungle 
long lay concealed the mineral resources of Labuan ; 
but they have been discovered, and though the 
first attempt at utilising them proved unsuccessful, 
there is no reason to doubt that the present coal 
company will eventually prosper. The camphor 
trees are immensely productive, camphor bei 
found in them in pure crystalline masses, and wit 
it an essential oil known as camphor oil, which is 
believed by some to be camphor in an imperfect] 
formed condition. South-west of the great ae | 
mine, in a deep nullah of the jungle, a nea 
spring has been discovered, which Mr Collingwood 
visited. Along the road, the abundance of life 
manifested itself to the naturalist—as the monkeys 
sported, the birds sang, and shrill cicadas made the 
forest echo, beautiful butterflies flitted across the 
open glades, scarlet-bodied dragon-flies shot hither 
and thither like painted arrows; and now and then, 
those extraordinary insects, the Mantis religiosa 
and the walking-stick (Phasma), scarcely distin- 

ishable from green twigs, rewarded his scrutiny. 

profusion of objects of interest which abound 
in the island is bewildering—here the naturalist 
may revel amid strange species of monkeys, and 
especially the proboscis monkey. Birds are numer- 
ous and beautiful, and the lizard tribes swarm, 
especially the harmless and familiar species known, 
from its note, as the ‘chick-chack.’ e iguana is 
also common, and chameleons abound. Labuan is 
more free from serpents than the mainland, still 
they are numerous, and pen pen venomous. 


The cobra is not uncommon, and pythons of huge 
dimensions have sometimes been killed by resi- 
dents. Scorpions and centi abound, also 


large and very beautiful beetles. The lepidop- 
terous insects of Labuan cannot vie with those of 
South America, either in size or beauty, but there 
are a great number of considerable interest and 
striking appearance; but one needs skill and 
——- for their capture, and must follow them 

into the jungle. The carpenter-bee is found 


here, and spiders of great size and ingenuity weave 
their gigantic webs in the jungle. The marine 
preductions are innumerable, ranging from the 
asterias to alligators, the latter being icularly 
large and ferocious. One alligator, killed on the 
river-bank, was found to have a digested ball in 
his stomach, consisting of the body of a man, the 
bones all broken, and the clothes all rolled up with 
the flesh in a scarcely distinguishable mass. 

In Sarawak, on Miss Burdett Coutts’s plantation, 
Mr Collingwood saw the flying-squirrel, the —— 
of the Malays, a strange little creature, whi 
he describes thus: ‘The animal came streaming 
through the air from a distant clump of trees, 
its flank membranes extended, and its long tail 
stretched out behind, and with a graceful sailing 
motion at length arrived at a tall tree-trunk which 
had been left in the middle of the cleared jungle, 
on the lower part of which it alighted. The 
animal then began to ascend the trunk in a spiral 
direction, running a little way at a time, and then 
stopping. Having reached the branches, it selected 
one, along which it crept till it reached the 
extremity, when it suddenly launched itself into 
the air, and glided away on outstretched wings in 
the direction of another tall tree about a hundred 
and fifty yards distant, gradually descending as it 
proceeded, and finally alighting upon the lower 
third of the trunk. Again it crept up the branches, 
and again it cast itself off, making this time for a 
more distant tree, when it was lost to view in the 
jungle’ The skins of these animals are v 
much valued ; and in many places they are nthe 
ant. Coal Point, in Labuan, is called by the 
Malays Tanjong Kulong, or the Cape of Flying- 
squirrels, from the number of them which formerly 
existed there ; but since the cutting down of the 
jungle in the progress of the amet they have 
very materially diminished in numbers. 

At Singapore, tropical vegetation may be seen 
in all its beauty and perfection ; and there may be 
seen representatives of all the races of the 
and West, Europeans and Asiatics all alike bring- 
ing with them their manners and customs, their 
religions, their costumes, unchanged—a picturesque 
combination such as scarcely any other place can 
afford. Mr Collingwood believes the ‘ tiger-stories’ 
of Singapore to Eo exaggerated: if the 
island ever was infested with those terrible animals, 
it is not so at present ; the roads, at all events, are 
perfectly safe, not only from tigers, but also from 
robbery or violence. e insect tribes are numer- 
ous and beautiful ; and Singapore is the home par 
excellence of the mimosa plant: it grows about six 
inches from the ground, and seems to be constantly 
in flower in that strange climate, which has no 
seasonal changes. Brush your foot over the luxu- 
riant little plant as you pass by, and the whole bush 
seems to disappear, and you look back for it almost 
in vain ; the leaves have all closed up, the stems 
become depressed, nothing is left but a few withered 
sticks upon the grass ; , 4 to pluck a spray, and 
it fades between your fingers. The numerous 
islands about Singapore afford a rich and almost 
unexplored region for the marine zoologist ; and 
the harbour is frequently quite luminous at night 
from the multitude of noctiluca. Inland, the 
natural products are numerous and valuable ; first 
comes the nutmeg tree, a plant which once pro- 
mised wealth to the settlement, and also to Penang ; 
but the plantations were ne all-per- 


vading blight, supposed to have caused by 
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over-manuring. Cotton, coffee, and sugar-cane 
were alike promising, and alike disappointing ; 
and gutta-percha and the cocoa-nut have taken 
their places as the staple produce of Singapore. 

Mr Collingwood gives an interesting account 
of Manila, dwelling particularly upon the beauty 
of the women, oa their strong contrast to the 
appearance of the Malays and Chinese. The 
dilapidated condition of the city is referable to 
the great earthquake of 1863, when, as in most 
of these frightful cases, the awful destruction was 
completed in less than a minute. No particular 
warning was given; the preceding thunderstorm, 
though a blaze of several hours’ duration, was not 
exceptional. In the cool of the evening, two 
distinct shocks were felt : the first, an earth-wave 
from north to south; the second, an earth-wave 
from east to west. Then the buildings fell in all 
directions, burying hundreds rer the ruins. 
The cathedral roof opened wide with the first 
shock, but seemed, as the wave passed by, to 
subside into its original position, and close = 
again; but the transverse wave brought it all 
erashing to the ground. ‘The other churches, 
says the author, ‘also suffered frightfully; and it 
most unhappily happened that it being the hour 
of vespers, the churches, of all places the most 
unsafe, were more or less occupied by people. 
Priests and people alike were buried in the ruins, 
many, of course, killed ; others only maimed, but 
living, and their voices could be heard amid 
the stones and beams which covered the floor. 
Energetic efforts were made to relieve them, and 
water was conducted through the pipes of the 
broken organ; but by degrees the voices ceased, 
and they were dead. It is strange to read of the 
—— of Manila that they are merry and light- 

earted in a scene of such utter insecurity. t 
them repair and renovate as they may, safety and 
security can never be theirs. They know not the 
moment when the earth may open and swallow 
them up in a general and widespread destruction. 

e bay swarms with sharks and _sea-snakes. 
During a voyage of a year and a half, the wonders 
of the deep unfolded themselves, lavishly indeed, 
to the observation of the enthusiastic naturalist, 
every of whose Rambles abounds with 
interest. Now he watches the wonderful horizontal 
rainbow, a the China Sea ; anon, he 
is gazing in absorbed delight on such ocean-mar- 
vels as these : ‘Two magnificent objects, of which 
one consisted of five or six large Salpa-like bodies, 
forming an oblique line, each one of a bright and 
delicate green colour, and with a large, rich, ruby 
spot, which shone in the water like carbuncles. 

he other was a long convoluted and delicate 
chain, which might be com to a necklace of 
diamonds set with brilliant rubies, the whole 
waving gracefully in the currents of the water, 
just as though Venus had dropped her girdle as 
she rose from the sea’ Not a night passed during 
that voyage without Mr Collingwood’s looking out 
for luminous ee, and making notes of his 
observations. Singapore Harbour afforded him his 
best opportunities. There, as they pulled among 
the shipping, under a brilliant tropical sky, they 
left a tiery wake widening behind them. Every 
splash in the water was like a shower of diamonds, 
and a myriad of minute sparks — up whenever 
he took water in his hands, and poured it back 
into the sea. On this most beautiful and interest- 
ing phenomenon of luminosity, he furnishes 


curious details, and gives it as his belief, that 
organic luminousness exhibits itself with wonderful 
range over the whole animal kingdom. 


CAPTAIN BROUGH. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I, 


Arnott Broves, bachelor, and captain 
in the yeomanry cavalry of his county, was a man 
so variously described by the people who knew 
him, that he must, to have merited their deseri 
tions, have been a very Proteus. A most lovable 
man, a sad dog, a duck, a devil, a real good-hearted 
fellow—these were the epithets — to him by 
his friends, fair and otherwise. ut there were 
others of his own class—acquaintances of a more 
serious turn—who did not hesitate to say that 
Reginald had been a bad man from his youth up; 
that to one sex at least ‘he never did a good with 
good intent ;’ and that a pretty young woman, 
anything beneath him in station, had better 
encounter the snarl of a mad dog than be favoured 
with a smile from him. 

Reginald Arnott Brough cared not a jot for these 
ill-natured remarks. A man with such a comfort- 
able little crib as Brough Hall, and sufficient 
money, as a rule, for his wants, had no need to 
trouble himself with gossip. So long as he was a 
favourite at the mess-table, in the hunting-field, 
and in the ballroom, he could snap his fingers at 
the rest of the world. 

He was not precisely in the act of doing this on 
the spring morning when I introduce him to you, 
my reader, but his attitude was certainly one of 
happy carelessness. He was lounging with out- 
stretched legs in an easy-chair, in a comfortable 
apartment ; in one hand a cigar, poised with easy 
grace, and the other hand holding, between his 
eye and the light, a gaudy salmon-fly, which he 
was critically scrutinising—now bringing it near, 
and frowning at it; then holding it at arms-length, 
and smiling upon it. Thus with other fishing- 
flies, At length, he laid them down, and smoking 
fitfully, yielded himself up to a mental struggle 
with a monster salmon, his eyes meanwhile gazing 
into vacuity. 

Looking, now, at his well-cut features, flowing 
beard, and lithe figure, you must confess that the 
— is good-looking, to say the least. Faults? 
Of course, he has faults ; who os not? His colour 
is a trifle more than healthy—rather flushed, in 
fact. And his eyes, with their lids slightly droop- 
ing, are somewhat wavering, as you observe; 
honest, candid sort of eyes, when you see them, 
though—but, to tell the truth, it is one of the 
captain’s peculiarities that, unless roused, he 
seldom looks a man straight in the face. Perhaps 
he has found the oo flat and unprofitable, for 
he can look into the eyes of ladies boldly enough— 
indeed with effrontery. 

Having achieved the capture of his ideal salmon, 
the captain was so elated, that, being rather an 
impulsive man, he resolved to go at once and 
angle in reality, especially as he could see from his 
window that the river, flowing under the dark 
wood, had somewhat subsided from the late floods, 
and was now in excellent condition for his pur- 

se. It was rather a turbulent river, this, skirt- 
ing the grounds of Brough Hall, with deep pools, 
and shelving rocks which sunk suddenly to the 
depth of twenty feet. On this account, wading 
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was dangerous when the water was high; and as 

the most likely = could not be reached by the 

angler from the the captain was wont to be 
dled in a boat to the best positions. 

After a hasty glance from the window, Reginald 
left the house, and strode along a by-path behind 
it shaded with trees. Turning presently at a 
corner of the hawthorn hedge, under which prim- 
roses and violets were blowing in profusion, and 
ferns innumerable were uncurling themselves, he 
came suddenly upon an ivy-covered cottage, where 
Mrs Ellerton, his mother’s late housekeeper, resided 
with her grandson. After knocking at the door, 
the captain, without further ceremony, entered the 
tidy little cottage. Mrs Ellerton, a portly old 
lady, who bore her fourscore years bravely, sur- 
veyed him for a moment over her spectacles, and 
then greeted him with a courtly ‘Good-morning, 
sir. 

The captain returned the greeting, and inquired 
for Joe, whose services he required in the ge- 
ment of the boat. Joe, however, had gone to the 
village on an errand, but his grandmother expected 
him every moment. 

‘Hang it!’ said the captain with an impatient 
gesture ; ‘I want to go fishing. “Two or three 
minutes won’t make much difference?”—No, I 
won't sit; thank you. “ Won’t make much differ- 
ence!” Oh, but look here,’ he said argumenta- 
tively, ‘if I fish the whole day, and take one good 
fish, I shall be amply repaid. Very well, don’t you 
see—these “two or three minutes” that I am 
losing now might happen to be the very time when 
I should hook the fish. Then what do I do? 
Why, I fish the whole day for nothing !’ 

The captain strode to and fro impatiently. 
‘What are you going to make of that lad?’ he 
inquired suddenly. 

* Well, you know, sir, replied the old lady in a 
tone of gentle reproach, ‘ my brother, in Yorkshire, 
has said often “ would get him a situation as 
clerk, if we would let him go.’ 

‘Well, you know, ma’am,’ rejoined the captain, 
*T have said often it is high time he was gone. 
don’t want him to stay. You must let him go. 
This week or the next, at furthest,’ he said per- 
emptorily, looking straight at Mrs Ellerton. ‘ And,’ 
he continued, turning away from her, ‘ when money 
is required, oon Show where it’s to be got.’ 

* Yes, sir,’ replied Mrs Ellerton ; ‘ he had better 
Fe. Yet, I shall be lonely without him, poor lad. 

e grows every day more like what you were 
twenty years since.’ 

‘Humph !’ growled the captain, striding to the 
door, inwardly fuming. As he lifted the latch, he 
turned, with an exceedingly sweet smile on_his 
face, and said in his most winning manner: ‘ When 
he comes, Mrs Ellerton, will you oblige me by 
sending him to the Hall ?’ 

‘ Certainly, sir,’ said Mrs Ellerton, adding, as the 
door closed behind him: ‘ My goodness !’ 

A few minutes afterwards, Joe arrived. He was 
a fine frank youth of seventeen or eighteen years, 
looking, from his size and strength, older than he 
really was ; full of good-nature, although, perhaps, 
a trifle too fiery and impatient. 

* Now, Joe,’ said his grandmother the instant he 
entered, ‘ run ; the captain wants you to go a-fishing. 
And, Joe, take care you don’t vex him. 

‘All right, granny, said Joe laughing; ‘1’ 
take care—if he don’t vex me.’ And off he sped. 

An hour had scarcely elapsed, as it seemed to 


I | covered the body between his fingers, and his heart 


Mrs Ellerton, when the door was burst open, and 
J % entered, his head uncovered, his hair draggled, 
anf his clothes soaked with water. In a few 
agitated words, he told his grandmother that the 
captain had hooked a fish, that he (Joe) tried to 
gaff it, and that in the excitement which followed, 
the boat was overturned, and he had with difficulty 
swum to the bank. The captain he had never seen 
after the boat went over. 

Great was the consternation amongst the servants 
at the Hall, for Joe had told them of the catas- 
trophe on his way home. The cook ran off for 
William, the husbandman; the housemaid made 
all speed to the village for her ‘ follower, the rural 
policeman; and the housekeeper ordered the 
stable-boy to take the dog-cart, and fetch a certain 
young lawyer, a friend of the captain. 

The ill news sped. Before long, men were 
hurrying along the course of the river in search of 
the body, and friends of Reginald arrived at the 
Hall to learn the truth of the matter. The search 
was continued until nightfall, but it was of no 
avail. The men returned jaded and discontented ; 
and the young lawyer y mentioned, who 
had arrived during the afternoon, ordered the 
people to go home, and resume the search in the 
morning. 

The morning opened clear and bright, and the 
bend in the river below the Hall glistened in the 
April sun. Almost at break of day the men set 
out on their painful errand, and the people at the 
Hall kept a constant look-out across the fields, 
expecting, yet fearing, to see the searchers return- 
ing, bearing a burden in their midst. 

hile they watched, there stole upon them from 
behind a man with a horse and cart. A glance at 
the man’s solemn face told them the freight he 
brought. Instinctively, they perceived that the 
body had been found on the other side of the 
river, and the man, unable to cross at the ford, 
had made a detour by the bridge higher up. 

The young lawyer advanced to the cart with a 
haggard face. He took a corner of the sheet which 


beat several quick strokes before he raised it. He 
raised it, and his heart stood still. The dead 
man’s features were in nowise altered. His eyelids 
drooped slightly, and his eyes gazed into vacancy, 
as they were wont to do when the captain was in 
a reverie ; his hair was tossed across his forehead, 
and his mouth was slightly open. To the young 
man’s mind there came a vivid recollection of a 
time when, after a hard carouse, he had seen his 
friend lying precisely thus, helplessly intoxicated. 
The impression was so strong upon him that he 
leaned forward, almost expecting to hear the 
laboured breathing of a drunken man; then he 
dropped the sheet and turned away, hiding his 
face ; and one ‘sad dog’ had been taught a lesson 
it would take him long years to forget. 


CHAPTER II. 


On the day following the recovery of the body, 
the inquest was held. 

The first witness, Joseph Ellerton, gave his 
opening evidence, and described the working of 
the boat with tolerable distinctness, although with 
the diffidence to be expected from a youth feeling 
that all eyes were upon him. When he came to 
the hooking of the salmon, he grew rather agitated, 
relating in broken sentences how he attempted to 
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gaff the fish, and the captain and he were both 
excited, and in the excitement the boat went oye, 
he hardly knew how. 

The coroner tried to reassure him, and remarked 
to the jury, that it was extremely difficult to re- 
member things which had occurred during great 
excitement. ‘Of course, you would both be on 
the same side of the boat?’ he said to Joe, in a 
kind tone. 

The witness replied that they were. He then 
told how he got to land, and related other matters 
of minor importance. 

The coroner was satisfied with his evidence, and 
gave the jurymen the usual opportunity of | el 
tioning the witness. Eleven of the j en 
themselves up, glanced at each other, and muttered 
inarticulately. They were satisfied. The twelfth, 
a shoemaker, with the peering eyes and bent 
shoulders of a practised angler, shuffled uneasily 
on his chair. ) 

‘If you have any question to ask,’ said the 
coroner, fixing his eye on the shoemaker, ‘ you had 


go on. 

‘How long did the captain play this ’ere fish ?’ 
he asked timidly. 

Half an hour, or ?said Joe. 

‘Oh! And did he play it up to the boo-at ?’ 

* Within a yard or two.’ 

‘Oh! And what for didn’t you gaff it ?’ 

‘I tried, and missed 

‘Oh!’ said the shoemaker regretfully. ‘And 
what weight was this ere fish ?’ 

The coroner was growing mighty impatient. 

‘ About twenty-five pounds,’ said Joe. 

‘Ay, ay, murm the shoemaker; then he 
assumed what he considered a winning manner, 
and asked: ‘And what sort of a fly was it he hooked 
this ’ere fish with ?’ 

‘Oh, that has nothing to do with the matter 
before us,’ burst in the coroner. 

The eleven jurymen murmured acquiescence. 

‘Nothing whatever, continued the coroner. 
—‘ You may go, witness.’ 

Two other witnesses deposed to finding the body, 
and to there being no marks of violence upon it, 
except a slight bruise under the left eye. The 
coroner then peer to sum up the 
of ‘this peculiarly painful and melancholy case.’ 
In concluding, he told the jury that the catastrophe 
was clearly the result of accident, and he appre- 
hended they could have no hesitation in finding a 


jury i ispers for a short time, 
and then gave in ® iot of ‘Found drowned ;’ 
whereupon the coroner, having had some expe- 
rience of the vagaries of juries, entered the words 
‘Accidental death’ in his book, and the jury having 
subscribed to this without dissent, the inquest was 
at an end. 

That night there was unwonted quietness in the 
cottage of the Ellertons. The youth and his grand- 
mother sat by the fire mutually silent; the old 
— knitting and Joe’s book were alike neglected, 

the old bronzed-faced clock had all its own 
way. As they sat thus moodily thinking, the 
monotonous tick, tick, came to them alternately 
louder and fainter, as Sound battled in the brain 
of each with Thought. Anon, when Thought had 
driven his antagonist from the field, they started. 
and with straining ears, listened for the accustom 
sound, unable at first to catch it, and feeling a 
vague alarm at the thought that it might have 


stopped, for there was something deathly in the 
notion that a clock, whose pulse been throb- 
bing away so vigorously, should suddenly stop. 
Then when they heard it, they reverted to their 
thoughts again with a sigh. 

The cause of Mrs Ellerton’s disquietude was the 
consciousness that the time had come when she 
must relate to Joe a story of which he had no 
knowledge. It is needless to tell how the old lady 
over the off, minute by 
minute, the time for her disclosure. Let us briefly 
relate her story. 

Years before, while the venerable mistress of 
Brough Hall was yet alive, Mrs Ellerton, then the 


w | housekeeper, made the discovery that her mistress’s 


maid, a giddy vain girl, was about to become 
a mother. Other circumstances coming to light, 
it was resolved to confide the girl to the care 
of a trusty woman—a late domestic who had 
left on her marri residing in the county 
town. Here the girl remained for a time, and 
> ae gave birth to a son. A few weeks 
afterwards, under pretence of aying a visit to 
her kinsfolk, this girl ye er child, and 
was never heard of again. The child was in 
careful hands, and there he staid to the of 
four years. At this time, Mrs Ellerton found she 
was growing old—that her strength did not keep 
pace with her will. She hinted this to her mis- 
tress ; and after a series of consultations, it came 
to that the housekeeper retired to the cottage, 
with injunctions to regard it as her own for her 
lifetime ; and the child was intrusted to her. To 
prevent gossip, she invented a little fable, to the 
effect that the child was her grandson, an orphan ; 
and as the history of her married life was un- 
known, no one doubted the story for a moment. 
Thus Joe, although not of her kindred, grew up 
and was loved by the housekeeper as one of her 
own blood, and was known by her family name. 

It was the love she bore him which made her 
hesitate now. She could not summon resolution 
to tell him that he was no relation to her ; and 
she felt a repugnance to informing him of the 
heartlessness of his mother. Still, she must tell 
him, she thought, for she had been guilty of too 
many fibs already, and had answered the lad’s 
questioning with equivocation only too often. 

But there was another point’ of which she felt 
he ought to be made aware—that his father was 
even then lying dead at the Hall! 

‘Joe,’ said the old lady at length, ‘I have a 
story to tell you—about the captain and other 
things; and I’ve been wondering all the night 
how I’m to tell you’ 

‘ Well, that’s queer, responded Joe, ‘for I’ve a 
secret to tell you about the captain, and I’ve been 
bothered for hones how to begin’ 

‘A secret ! what secret ?’ exclaimed Mrs Ellerton, 
alarmed. 

Joe leaned towards his grandmother and whis- 
pered hoarsely : ‘We had a fight in the boat !’ 

Mrs Ellerton was horror-stricken. ‘ O Joe, didn’t 

t was is fault, it was in A 
Joe said earnestly ; ‘that’s why I didn’t tell the 
coroner, because folks would and say what a 
fool he was,’ 

‘Joe! Joe!’ 

‘So he was a fool. This is how it was, granny. 
I paddled the boat down the river till we were 
between Lennie Wood and Hazel Wood, and we 
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anchored it just out of the stream. After a while, 
he hooked a salmon—a fine un—and played it till 
at last it was close to us. I seized the gaff, made a 
dart, and missed the fish. Then it took a rush, and 
off it went: the line came lashing back like a 
whip. It was an accident, you know ; it couldn’t 
be —— but the captain was in an awful rage. 
He called me a clumsy fool, an idiot, and swore 
like a trooper. Then I swore, and called him a 
fool, for I wasn’t his slave to be sworn at like that. 
When I did that, he just stepped to me, and struck 
me on the mouth—see, my lips are swollen yet. 
His blood was up, and so was mine ; I let drive at 


? 


his left eye, and then we > grappled. 
? 


Joe’s face was inflam teeth set, and he 

ke loud and excitedly. 

‘For God’s sake, Joe, speak calmly,’ said Mrs 
Ellerton in a terrified a. 

‘I got a good hold of him,’ continued Joe, 
griping his hands together, ‘and I haven't prac- 
tised wrestling for nothing. I wrenched him over 
my hip; his feet went up, and his head came 
down, and smash we went into the river.’ 

‘O Joe, you killed him !’ 

‘No, I didn’t. He killed himself, if it comes to 
that. I was defending myself.’ 

Mrs Ellerton was unconvinced, She swayed 
herself to and fro, moaning piteously. ‘If anybody 
saw you, you’ll be tried for murder,’ she said. 

‘If anybody had seen us, we should have heard 
before now,’ he replied ; ‘and how could they try 
me for murder when it was all his fault?’ 

‘Joe,’ said Mrs Ellerton solemnly, ‘you don’t 
know what a crime you have committed. Now, 


listen to me. You are going to York in a day or) 


two—— Now, don’t interrupt me: these may be 
the last words of advice you may ever hear me 
speak. When you go to York, pray to God, for my 
sake, to help you to curb your temper. Will you 
promise me ?” 

‘Well, I will, then, said Joe, affected by the 
old lady’s earnestness. ‘But, granny, you a 

‘My story ; said Mrs Ellerton y, ‘wi 
remain untold ; it would do you no good to know 
it. 


CHEMICAL CLEANLINESS. 


One of our most active-minded and ingenious 
experimentalists in physics, Mr Charles Tomlinson, 
has recently called attention to the importance of a 
chemically clean surface in the performance of 
many experiments, and to the influence of dirt in 
modifying their results. His views were discussed 
in the Chemical Section of the British Association 
at the late Norwich meeting, and led to an amus- 
ing conversation as to what dirt really is ; and the 
conclusion the philosophers arrived at was, that 
they could not do better than indorse Lord Pal- 
merston’s petty and comprehensive definition, that 
‘Dirt is matter in the wrong place.” Butter, for 
example, as one of our leading chemists observed, 
is matter, and very good matter too, in its proper 
place—namely, a piece of bread ; but butter at the 
end of one’s beard is matter in its wrong place, and 
consequently falls under the category of dirt. In 
his most recent article on this subject egy <p 
Magazine, October 1868), Mr Tomlinson defines a 
chemically unclean surface as ‘anything that is 
exposed to the products of respiration or of com- 
bustion, or to the touch, or to the motes and dust 


of the air, and so becomes covered with a film 
er less organic.’ One of the most important 
discOVeries is, that the super-saturated solutions of 
a number of salts contained in chemically clean 
vessels can be kept Wuring a long time without 
crystallising, and even be reduced to temperatures 
much below the freezing-point of water, provided 
they are protected from the motes and dust of the 
air and other chemically unclean bodies, by closi 
the mouth of the vessel with cotton-woo which 
filters the air. Any of our readers can easily 
eo this experiment with sulphate of magnesia 
(Epsom salts), sulphate of soda, or phosphate of 
ammonia. 

The extreme facility with which a chemically 
clean glass on a water-surface may become chemi- 
cally unclean, is illustrated by the following 
experiment with the camphor-test, which may be 
thus described: If a few fragments of cam- 
plror be scraped from a fresh-cut surface, and be 
allowed to” upon water, they rotate with 
extreme + my and sweep over the surface, if 
the water be chemically clean; but if not, the 
fragments lie on the surface perfectly motionless, 
On a bright and sunny morning, with a dry air, 
‘conditions highly favourable to the camphor- 
motions, which . as much on evaporation as 
on solution,’ Mr Tomlinson filled four shallow, 
clean vessels, A, B, C, D, with water from the 
cistern-tap. Camphor was very active on all four 
surfaces. He yr his finger into A, and his tongue 
into B. Fresh fragments were motionless on A, 
but as active as before on B—shewing that the 
finger was unclean, and that the tongue, instead of 
depositing a film, absorbed water and any possible 
film with it. The water was emptied from OC, 
which was refilled from a so-called clean jug from 
the kitchen, filled from the same cistern-tap ; but 
the camphor- ents thrown on C were now 
motionless, shewing that the jug had imparted an 
impurity to the water now in C. The water from 
D was also thrown away, and the glass rubbed 
and polished with a so-called clean glass-cloth. 
On again filling D from the tap, and throwing 
in fragments of camphor, there was no motion, 
the cloth having imparted a film to the water. 

After these appalling revelations regarding the 
universal presence of dirt in apparently the cleanest 
of the vessels from which we eat and drink, it is 
with t satisfaction that we learn that some 
liquids (as ether and absolute alcohol) carry with 
them certain purifying influences of their own, and 
impart them to the water and the vessel; and 
strong wine (in consequence of the alcohol and 
vinic ether which it contains) thus possesses the 
property of making the wine-glass into which it is 
poured chemically clean. If we take off about a 
third of the wine, ed ae of the glass between 
the original and the reduced levels remains com- 
pletely wetted, and the phenomenon known as 
, a of the wine,’ or ‘tears in the cup, may 
be observed, which, as our author thinks, was 
referred to by the wisest of men when he wrote 
(in the Book of Proverbs, xxiii. 31) of the wine 
that ‘ moveth itself aright’ in the cup. The supply 
of liquid in the glass between the two levels is 
kept up for a considerable time by a twofold 
action, which Mr Tomlinson describes as follows : 
In the spaces between the tears will be seen an 
ascending wavy current of liquid, which rises (1) 
by the adhesive action of capillarity (there 


strong capillary action between the reduced level a 
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and the plane of liquid left on the glass), and (2) 
by the formation of a back-current, in conseqyence 
of the downward flow of the tears, just as a Dack- 
water is formed at a place where two currents of 
a river meet; and this action in a glass of wine 
will be rendered more apparent if there are any 
specks or floating particles moving on the surface 
to shew its direction. 

In some cases, Mr Tomlinson finds that tears are 
due to the evaporation and condensation of the 
liquid in the glass. This effect may be shewn by 

ing a long tube with spirits of wine, and then 
nearly emptying it, so as to clean the surface. If 
the tube be now fixed vertically, and the flame of 
a spirit-lamp applied below for a short time, tears 
will form during the cooling at different heights. 

Another phenomenon connected with a glass of 
wine is readily explained by the doctrine of chemi- 
cally clean surfaces; but in this case we must take 
a sparkling wine, supersaturated with gas—cham- 
pagne, for example (N.B.—Soda-water will do, if 
c e is not at hand.) If a sparkling wine 
or other fluid supersaturated with gas, ‘be poured 
into a chemically clean glass, no bubbles of gas 
will form on the sides, because the adhesion 
between the sides and the solution is perfect, and 
the sides may be regarded as a continuation of the 
liquid itself’ If a clean glass rod is immersed in 
the glass of wine, no bubbles will form around it, 
for it merely acts as an additional portion of clean 
side would do. If, however, the rod be dirty, 
‘there will be little or no adhesion between the 
water of the solution and the dirty surface; but 
there will be an adhesion between the gas of 
the solution and the unclean surface, and hence 
there will be a liberation of gas.’ Here we have 
the explanation of the well-known fact, that by 
dropping a bit of bread into a glass of champagne 
that has ceased to effervesce, we excite a fresh 
evolution of gas, All bodies that have been 
exposed to the touch of what society would deem 
clean fingers, become chemically unclean, as has 
been shewn by the camphor experiments which 
we have y described. They become covered 
with an organic film, and act as nuclei in liberating 
gas, like, and for the same reason as, the dirt on 
the unclean glass rod. 

The importance of the presence of solid nuclei 
of some sort or other (even a speck of dust will 
suffice) in setting up the process of crystallisation 
in saline solutions, is known to every smatterer in 
school-room chemistry. In connection with this 
subject, Mr Tomlinson was told the curious fact, 
that in crystallising saline solutions on a large 
scale in chemical manufactories, the workmen 
stretch clean white strings across the large vessels 
into which the solution is to be poured; and they 
find practically that the strings act best as nuclei 
when they draw them through their hands, which, 
as he was informed, ‘are not particularly clean. 
How little do we think, in admiring a splendid 
mass of gorgeously tinted crystals, that so magni- 
ficent a structure may have been started into 
existence by a pair of extra-dirty hands! 

Mr Tomlinson has shewn us that we and all our 
surroundings are unclean; that our fingers, on 
whose cleanliness we relied, are so dirty as to 
defile the water they come in contact with, and 
that our snow-white table-linen is as ‘filthy rags.’ 
Has so great a philosopher no concluding words of 
consolation? He has told us of our impurities; 


cee he also tell us how to become clean? Alas, 


no! If we were ‘ flasks or other apparatus, which 
we don’t sup we are, although old Buchan, in 
his Domestic Medicine, tells us that ‘a young baby 
is a bundle of delicate pipes, our surfaces might be 
chemically cleaned os washing them ‘ with strong 
sulphuric acid, or with a strong solution of caustic 
potash, and then rinsing with water’ This, we are 
told, ‘is generally sufficient.’ Should any of our 
readers, over-enthusiastic in the cause of cleanli- 
ness, venture to try these appliances on their 
own surfaces, they would find them more than 
‘ sufficient” The sulphuric acid would convert the 
skin into a black charred matter, while the potash 
would be scarcely less destructive. 


THE BLACK FOREST. 


Or old, the mountain-rooted pines, 

A thousand thronging stems, have stood, 
And, shading deep their forest lines, 

A cloud of green, the branches brood, 
And strew with brown unnumbered tines 

The still, soft paths that thread the wood. 


The sun is up, but not a beam 
Of golden splendour reaches there ; 

A reddening glow, a silent dream 
Possess the dumb mysterious air ; 

While sea-like sounds the distant stream 
Of baffled wind the summits bear. 


There prisoned stand old robber-towers, 
A ruined shell where ivies fall, 

And flitting song-birds make their bowers ; 
The pine-trunk stands within the hall, 

And children come and climb for flowers 
The covered heap and broken wall. 


The years are o’er when dreaded track 

Of lawless riders marked the ground ; 
When robber count rode clanking back 

With steers and plundered captives bound, 
And tree-filled hollows deep and black 

Were haunts at night of demon sound. 


The village shines reflected bright 
Beside the river's winding chain ; 

The castle moulders on the height ; 
And peace and tillage tranquil reign ; 

But, as of old, the morning light 
Breaks on the forest’s green domain. 
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